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RUBBER WASTAGE 
THROUGH UNDER-INFLATION 


OF TYRES 










INFLATE TO 
RECOMMENDED 
PRESSURES 


It cannot be too strongly stressed that a tyre consists of a 
cover, a tube, and the air inside the tube. It is the air 
that carries the load and if the air pressure is incorrect, the 


cover and tube cannot work effici- 
ently. UNDERINFLATION ail 


always results in rapid or irregular away. This tyre shows 
a typical symptom of 


tread wear and permanent damage  underinflation— 


irregular tread wear. 


tothecasing. Oncethecasingcords {S"Gl. to the fact 
have broken down the tyre 1s not that a ‘flabby’ tyre 


forms ruckles just in 


only dangerous but unfit for re- front of the point of 
contact with the road. 


moulding. Thus many thousands 4s the tyre revolves, 


: 5) : : the ruckles are dragged 
of miles’ potential service are [he ruckesaré chaggee 


completely lost over and above _ giving the tyre the 


; ; * scoopy’’ appearance 
those directly wasted by excessive _ ittustrated. Even more 


serious is the invisible 
tread wear. damage to the cord 


carcase of the cover. 





Pressures are recommended according to tyre size and 
load. 30 Ibs. is taken as representative. 


Underinflated tyres often sus- 
tain concussion fractures as a 
result of striking kerbstones 
and pot-holes. A portion of 
the tyre wall is folded and 
nipped against the wheel rim, 
frequently cutting through the 
casing in two places. Damage of 
this kind may not always be visi- 
ble from the outside of the cover. 













To get the greatest possible mileage from your tyres... 
1. DRIVE SLOWLY 2. INFLATE TO RECOMMENDED PRESSURES 
5. DON'T OVERLOAD 4. CHECK WHEEL ALIGNMENT FROM TIME 
TO TIME 5. REMOVE EMBEDDED STONES 6. AVOID OBSTACLES 





See eee 
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F SATURDAY, MARCH 14, 1942. 


“STIRLINGS”: “TO STRIKE DEADLY BLOWS AT THE HEART OF GERMANY.” 


“We intend to resume the bomber offensive against Germany on the largest possible 
scale at the earliest possible moment."’ So said Sir Archibald Sinclair, the Minister 
for Air, in the House of Commons on March 4. Our picture shows some of Great 
Britain's giant “ Stirling "" bombers in flight; some of those machines which, carrying 
a big load of heavy bombs, have already struck hard at the industrial centres of 
the enemy and, with other types of heavy bomber craft, will strike even harder in 


the future. With a great load capacity and very long range, plus great manceuvra- 
bility and heavy defensive armament, the “ Stirlings’’ have on innumerable occasions 
proved their abilities. Among the largest machines in the world (they are actually 
longer than the “ Flying Fortress"), “ Stirlings"’ have taken part in many long- 
distance raids on the enemy, and now, in the words of Sir Archibald Sinclair, will 
soon strike further “‘ deadly blows at the heart of Germany.” 
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W* English are not quick learners. And in all 
our wars we have had a lot to learn. This 
has been no exception. As usual, we have had lesson 
after lesson. It does not look as though, even now, 
we had mastered them all. But presently we shall 
stop paying the price and start applying our hard- 
earned experience. Then we shall win the war. 


What, so far as a layman without inside know- 
ledge can judge, are those lessons? For the more 
we recognise and emphasise them, the sooner they 
will be universally accepted and absorbed into that 
tenacious racial consciousness of ours which is our 
greatest asset. When they have ceased to be ideas 
to us and become prejudices, we shall have our full 
revenge. 


First of the lessons Fate has been teaching us 
since 1939—or since 1933, if one takes the broad 
view—is that this, even more than the last war, is a 
war of machines 
and equipment. 
It can no more 
be won by rifles 
and field - guns, 
and even with 
surface warships 
alone, than it can 
be won with bows 
and arrows. That 
is literally true. 
Our Army in May 
1940, and again in 
April 1941, was 
little more cap- 
able of with- 
standing the 
attack of Hitler’s 
panzers and dive- 
bombers than 
Henry the Fifth’s 
army before Agin- 
court. It could 
hold out for a 
few days longer 
before being an- 
nihilated or with- 
drawn, but that 
was all. It was 
not a question of 
courage, because it 
was not a question 
of fighting. It 
was therely a 
question of being 
massacred. The . 
other chap had 
the arms and we 
had __—ionot. We 
stood where the 
Maoris and the 
Zulus had stood 
in the colonial 
wars of tht nine- - 
teenth century: 
in droves to be slaughtered. It looks as though 
even at Singapore in 1942 something of the same 
thing happened. In this case, no doubt, we had the 
arms, but we could not get them there in time. So 
without them the men were forced to yield, and we 
lost more than 90,000 troops. 


up by the sudden calls to aid Greece. 


That is the major lesson: the others arise out of 
it. Aeroplanes are essential to success whether on 
land or sea. The side which has mastery in the air 
has the whip-hand. Mastery in the air has always 
been won by fighters and fighters alone. The 
supreme example of that was the Battle of Britain, 
where Germany had an overwhelming superiority 
of bombers and yet was unable to win the victory 
which would have given her control of the world. 
For, thanks to a great airman, to whom justice has 
yet to be done by posterity, Britain had for years 
directed her slender air resources towards one supreme 
object : fighter mastery over her own shores. When 
France collapsed and a German army of invasion 
gathered behind the Luftwaffe for the final assault, 
that policy was justified as swiftly and dramatically 





TRIPOLI, 


Situate on the Gulf of Sirte, the important frontier-post of El Agheila, 400 miles east of Tripoli, 
advance in March 1941, and the subsequent furthest western point of General Rommel’s retreat in January of this year. It will be recalled that General 
Jedabya, and paused at El Agheila, his campaign, with Tripoli its objective, being held 
After a short delay, General Rommel, with considerable reinforcements from Tripoli, on March 24, 1941, reoccupied 
El Agheila and recaptured all General Wavell’s gains except for Tobruk. Once again the tide turned when, under General Auchinleck, on December 7, 1941, 
British armoured forces drove Rommel from place to place, retook every town and site in Cyrenaica and bottled the German General, on January 10, 
at El Agheila. Again, from- this lonely outpost, Rommel, strongly reinforced, on January 22 made a sudden sortie from El Agheila, retook Benghazi, and 
by February 8 was held west of Gazala, where skirmishing and reconnaissance patrol work have proceeded since. Our photograph shows the Swastika 


Wavell’s original advance continued unchecked to Derma, Benghazi, 


* them with “ 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


as any policy since the beginning of the world. The 
“ Spitfires ’’ and “ Hurricanes,” which were first 
designed somewhere back in 1935 or thereabouts 
(when Mr. Baldwin was Prime Minister and we were 
still stubbornly wedded to the ideal of perpetual 
peace), did our business in 1940. How narrowly, 
only history will tell. 


Since fighters are necessary to win control of the 
air, successful opérations are governed by the geo- 
graphy of fighter bases. Fighters with their present 
range cannot, gain command of the air over Berlin 
or even Cologne, because we are too far from Berlin 
and Cologne. They could not protect Singapore, 
even had we had enough fighters there in time, 
because once we had lost the aerodromes on the 
mainland the nearest bases were too far away to 
enable our fighter ‘planes to operate continuously 
over the doomed island. The same thing was true 
on a smaller scale of Crete. Had we been in a position 





A FAMOUS FRONTIER-POST IN THE LIBYAN CAMPAIGN: THE FORT AT EL AGHEILA, FURTHERMOST POINT WESTWARDS, 400 MILES FROM 


flying at this solitary desert outpost. 


during the winter of 1940-41 to build plentiful aero- 
dromes in that vital Mediterranean island and equip 
Spitfires '’ and “ Hurricanes,’’ it would 
still be ours, as Malta is. The German parachute 
and glider invasion would have been a fiasco. 


To this rule there are certain qualifications. A 
rocky and barren position without a civilian. and 
urban population, such as Tobruk or the Bataan 
peninsula, can be defended by resolute and well-armed 
men against aerial bombardment even without fighter 
‘planes. Perhaps not indefinitely, but at any rate 
for a long time. On the other hand—and to this 
rule there are no exceptions—a densely populated 
city cannot be held against combined aerial and 
ground attack without fighter defences. Whether 
it is attacked from the air alone, like Rotterdam, or 
from the air and ground simultaneously, like Hong 
Kong and Singapore, its fate is sealed. The destruc- 
tion of water supply, drains, transport and all the 
essentials of life on which the crowded populations 
of great cities depend, presents the military command 
with problems which are insoluble. It produces 





HELD SUCCESSIVELY BY ITALIANS, BRITISH, AND GERMANS. 
constitutes the high-water mark of General Wavell’s 





anarchy: a foundation on which no army, however 
brave, can operate. I remember how, when I used 
to produce large tattoos and pageants, my one night- 
mare was lest through some defect in the arrange- 
ments the audience should percolate to the back of 
the stage. In such an event I knew that all my 
carefully planned dispositions for the movement of 
thousands of performers to a time schedule would be 
thrown into hopeless and irretrievable confusion. 
Indeed, it once happened to me through an error of 
judgment on the part of the authorities, and I have 
never forgotten the feeling of helplessness and frus- 
tration into which I and my staff were thrown. We 
could do literally nothing. It must have been some 
such feeling on an infinitely vaster scale that over- 
whelmed our own generals and the French when 
the Germans, by ruthless bombing and machine- 
gunning of defenceless cities, caused the civil popu- 
lation to panic and block the roadways behind the 
lines. Nothing but a massacre by our own soldiers 

of those they were 

fighting to protect 

—a thing incon- 

ceivable — could 

have restored 

Allied mobility 

and co-ordination. 


It may be said 
at this point: 
London stood up 
toaerial bombard- 
ment and so did 
Leningrad - and 
Moscow. But the 
situation that 
prevailed in 
Rotterdam and 
Singapore did not 
prevail here. For 
one thing, London 
in its triumphant 
defiance of 
German air attack 
was not being 
attacked from the 
ground: the dis- 
location of civilian 
life did not impede 
military opera- 
tions for, as the 
Germans were on 
the far side of the 
Straits of Dover, 
there were no 
military opera- 
tions to impede. 
A still more im- 
portant difference 
was that the 
enemy never com- 
manded the air 
over London or 
Leningrad or 
Moscow. It is one 
thing to drop bombs on a city without -inter- 
ference, quite another to do so when under 
continual attack by defending fighters. As long as 
our “ Hurricanes’’ and “ Spitfires ’’ were in action, 
London could never suffer the fate of Rotterdam. 
Even the blind night bombardments, heroically 
as they were faced by Londoners, were from a 
military point of view never much more than a 
major nuisance. 


There are other rules—lessons which we have 
learnt before and often relearnt—that are not 
peculiar to this war alone, but appertain to all wars. 
They are that there are times when one must hold 
one’s hand and bear punishment patiently while 
one’s resources accumulate, that when one strikes 
one should strike hard and go on striking till the 
enemy weakens, that to have the initiative one must 
be deliberately weak im many places in order to be 
strong in one. Above all—a rule for this country, 
in particular—that an island State’s capacity to take 
the offensive depends always on sea power and that 
sea power cannot be won or regained in a day. 
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THE PACIFIC IMBROGLIO: 
FAMOUS SITES IN JAPAN’S WAR OFFENSIVE. 





fl THE U.S. NAVY HITS BACK: SMOKE RISING FROM WOTJE ATOLL AFTER THE ATTACK BY THE AMERICAN 
UJ PACIFIC FLEET ON THE MARSHALL AND GILBERT GROUP IN THE WEST PACIFIC. 


The United States Pacific Fleet undertook its first offensive action of the war early in the year, when it made a 
1 surprise attack on the Marshall and Gilbert Islands. On the Wotje Atoll, one of the group, damage included the 
’ firing of hangars, fuel stores and munition dumps, and the sinking of a number of vessels anchored off-shore. The 
Marshall and Gilbert Islands have been used since December 7, 1941, as enemy advance bases from which operations 

have been conducted against the Philippines and the Dutch East Indies. 








SINGAPORE FALLS TO THE ENEMY: JAPANESE TROOPS HOIST THEIR FLAG OVER THE 
CITY AFTER THE ENFORCED BRITISH SURRENDER. 


Singapore was forced to surrender on February 15, after a hopeless stand against impossible odds 

by the defenders. The final scene has been described by refugees now safely in Bombay; they 

tell of a city in flames and of a solitary naval gun which still replied to the torrent of Japanese 

shells pouring in from every side. The loss of the island is undoubtedly a paralysing blow to our 
defence in the Far East. 








RANGOON : AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE CITY AND RIVER EVACUATED BY THE BRITISH FORCES 
IN FACE OF HEAVY ODDS ON SUNDAY, MARCH 8. 

Rangoon is now a city of the dead, lying under a pall of smoke from the many fires left burning when our 

forces were evacuated. Demolition work was strictly carried out in accordance with the “ scorched earth” 

policy, and oe ee Se hoe | h =e oe hope ey. pa A ae $2 THE SULAY PAGODA IN RANGOON: COMPLETELY GILDED AND MUCH VENERATED, THIS 





PAGODA STANDS IN THE MIDDLE OF THE BUSINESS CENTRE. 


Rangoon is a modem city, laid out on the American plan of straight streets with fine buildings in the 
business and residential quarters. It has been officially announced that very little opposition to our 
withdrawal was encountered, and that civilian officials and business houses were evacuated from the city 
some days before the final demolitions were carried out. Enemy forces are pressing on northwards from 
Rangoon, but they are encountering stiff opposition from our troops in their new positions 





’ 
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i 
A STREET SCENE IN BANDOENG, JAVA: IT WAS HERE THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES BASSEIN: THE ONLY ALTERNATIVE TO RANGOON. If 18 SITUATED SIXTY MILES UP THE 
ESTABLISHED THEIR HEADQUARTERS WHEN BATAVIA FELL TO THE JAPANESE. MOST WESTERLY BRANCH OF THE IRRAWADDY. 
| : 
i] “We are now shutting down. Long live our ! Good-bye till better times.” This dramatic message With the loss of Rangoon, the only alternative worth mentioning is the minor port of Bassein ; from here 
from whence any part of Burma may be 


it to be received wr Bandoeng on rch 8, where the Dutch Government were making their last there is access by railway and by river steamer to Prome, 


t 
) ~ hE. stand. a comparatively new city, situated in the mountains of West Java, and it reached. Only moderate-sized steamers can get up to Bassein, and they would be extremely vulnerable 
was hoped to be able to fold out there for some considerable time; the lack of air support, however, coupled to air attack. There is good reason to hope that our forces, now in Upper Burma, will be able to prevent 
loss of sea supremacy, defeated the gallant Dutch. the Japanese from over-running the whole country. 
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FTER Java, New Guinea, the great, and to a large extent unexplored island 
of over 312,000 square miles, separated from Australia only by the narrow 
Torres Strait and Arafura Sea, is the final objective of the Japanese as a pre- 
liminary to their invasion of Australia, on which they have for long cast envious 
eyes. On March 8 the enemy landed troops and marines at Salamaua, thirty 
miles from Lae, where there is an airfield, making easier the bombing of 
[Continued below, centre. 
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GUINEA, OVER 312,001 
SIBLE MOUNTAINS, AND NEAREST ISLAND T\ 


A YOUNG PAPUAN 


WEARING 
AND HIS 


ARMS ADORNED 


Continued.) 
Port Moresby, on the south coast, about 
A NATIVE COMB SSS SST SPAS PASAT AAAS 350 miles from Cape York, Australia. 
EC etween the tw recipi 
Saue eae. ose whan. on wears Between the two ports are precipitous and 


almost unexplored mountains, with no 


TO THE EXTREME SOUTH-EAST OF NEW GUINEA, 


NAVAL AND AIR OUTPOST OF AUSTRALIA’S DE Cc 


NEW GUINEA, WHERE 


A JAPAN LANDIN 
SALAMAUA MAY BE 
IN THE MADANG HINTER- ——— -——- ———— 

HIS HAIR IS MATTED WITH MUD AND BLOQD. 


A WARRIOR FROM BUDIP, 
LAND, 


WAS EFFECTED UNDER THE COVER OF A NUMBER O 
AS A BASE 


FOR AIR ATTACKS ON PORT MORESBY. 
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~*~ 
awe“ 
A YOUNG PAPUAN WEARING A 


GRASS “ LOVE-BELT.” 
THE TIGHTER THE BELT, 


TAKING HOME THE FAMILY FOOD SUPPLIES : A PAPUAN IN THE MANDATED TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA: A WHITE PATROL 
THE MORE INTENS! MOTHER CARRYING A LOAD OF COCONUTS AND YAMS. ¥ 


A JUNGLE VILLAGE. HE Is ASSISTED 
- - - - - 


HIS LOVE, 
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NEW GUINEA AND ITS PRIMITIVE FOLK. 


Continued.] 
New Guinea, has said of it: “‘It is a direct threat to any Japanese southward 
advance.”’ New Guinea has complex mountain ranges throughout, intensely 
volcanic, with enormous forests inhabited by savage, head-hunting aboriginal 
Papuans. In the interior, extremely inaccessible, are the fabulously rich gold 
areas of Bulolo and Wau, which are said to contain more gold ore than anywhere 
else in the world. 


SQUARE MILES IN AREA, WITH INACCES 
AUSTRALIA, SHOWING INVADED DISTRICTS 


road connection. Three years ago plans 
were put in hand to make Moresby a 


strong naval and air base. It has a fine 
harbour and Major-General Morris, C.-in-C. ANOTHER VIEW OF PORT MORESBY, WHICH CONTROLS THE TORRES STRAITS A BIRD OF PARADISE HEAD-DRESS. 


[Continued above, right. q AND HAS BEEN INCESSANTLY ATTACKED FROM THE AIR BY THE JAPANESE 


A PAPUAN CHIEF IN FESTIVE GARB, WEARING 
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+ WAU, SOME FORTY MILES FROM SALAMAUA, AND CENTRE OF THE EDIE CREEK GOLDFIELD, WHERE JAPANESE FORCES HAVE 
( ALSO SECURED A FOOTHOLD. OUR PICTURE SHOWS THE AIRPORT AND SETTLEMENT. 
A BUDIP WARRIOR DANCING, HIS HEAD-BAND IS OF 
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OFFICER IS SEEN IN THE BUDUM DISTRICT, HOLDING AN ENQUIRY IN fs A PAPUAN BEAUTY SEVERAL 


BY FOUR NATIVE POLICEMEN. AT THE SAME TIME 


SKIRTS p BUDIP WARRIOR RESTING AGAINST A HUGE WOODEN 
WAR-DRUM MADE FROM A HOLLOWED-OUT LOG 
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R.A.F. DAYLIGHT RAID ON POISSY FACTORY: LORRIES FOR GERMANY BOMBED. 


BOMBS BURSTING ON THE MATFORD LORRY FACTORY DURING THE R.A.F. DAYLIGHT ATTACK AT POISSY, TEN MILES NORTH-WEST OF PARIS, ON MARCH 8. NOTE THE CLOSE LINES 
OF LORRIES (CENTRE LEFT, BEYOND THE FACTORY), AMONGST WHICH AT LEAST TWO BOMBS BURST. 





THE SCENE AT THE HEIGHT OF THE ATTACK: THESE PHOTOGRAPHS WERE TAKEN AT A LOW ALTITUDE DURING THE ACTUAL RAID. 


Within five days of the highly successful attack on the Paris Renault works, our 
bombers raided the Matford lorry factory at Poissy, ten miles worth-west of Paris 

this time in daylight. It was bombed from a low level at 4.30 p.m., in bright sunlight, 
by a force of the American-built twin-engined ‘‘ Douglas-Boston "' bombers— machines 
capable of well over 300 miles an hour, and with a range in excess of 1000 miles. 


The fighter adaptation of this "plane, the “ Havoc," is used with considerable success 
at night. The factory attacked originally made aero engines, but it is now producing 
lorries for the German Army at the rate, it is believed, of about twenty a day. 
Direct hits were scored on the lorry park and on the factory. No enemy fighters were 
encountered until our force was well on its way home. 
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R.A.F. SMASH THE RENAULT WORKS; TANK-ASSEMBLY SECTION WRECKED. 


aT 


7h 





AFTER THE RAID: A REMARKABLE PICTURE OF A TANK-ASSEMBLY SECTION AT THE PARIS RENAULT WORKS, SHOWING 
A NUMBER OF DAMAGED TANKS IN THE YARDS AND A CONSIDERABLE AMOUNT OF FIRE DAMAGE. 


large fires were started, which, according to a Vichy report, were still burning the 
next day, and, as Sir Archibald Sinclair said in Parliament, * buildings collapsed like 
packs of cards."’ Vichy claimed that 600 persons were killed and about 1000 injured, 


Very serious damage was done to the Renault and Farman aircraft factories and | 
| 
} and German broadcasts emphasised the extent of civilian damage and casualties 


to the Salmson motor factory during the R.A.F.’s raid on the night of March 3 

the first on the enemy-controlled war factories on the outskirts of Paris. Aided by 
a full moon and clear sky, the R.A.F. crews had no difficulty in finding their targets. 
The greater part of the Renault works, manufacturing tanks and aero engines for 
the enemy, is situated on the Ile Seguin, in the middle of the Seine, but it also 
extends along both river banks. Crews had been given orders to concentrate only 


the factories, and should there be any doubt, to bring back their bombs rather 

however, was clearly It was announced that Darlan was in Paris at 
went to the Renault factory to inspect the damage The further daylight raid on 
Paris, followed o March 


hoping, no doubt, to create resentment in the minds of the French people It has 
been known for some time that the Renault factory is working for Germany, but 
certainly not by wish of the French people. Frenchmen are bound to suffer on such 
on occasions, but in the present circumstances there can be no escape from this dilemma 
than risk the lives and property of civilians. The target, the time of the raid and that he 
seen in the moonlight, and the photographs overleaf taken by low-flying aircraft 
on the following day, clearly show the enormous amount of damage done Many the Matford lorry works at Poissy, near 
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THE R.A.F. BLAST AND HEAVILY DAMAGE THE 
RENAULT PARIS FACTORY—WORKING FOR THE GERMANS. 


ROM the photographs 
taken during the 
actual night attack on the 
Renault works at Billan- 
court and those taken by 
reconnaissance aircraft on 
the following day, the 
remarkable accuracy of the 
bombing is _ established 
beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. In the photographs 
taken during the bombing, 
although extremely _ in- 
teresting, much of the works 
is obscured by the raging 
fires and the haze of smoke ; 
but those taken in day- 
light show the crippling 
damage which extends over 
the whole target area. Two 
of the most vital sections— 
the power station and the 
Seguin tank - assembly 
shops—were very badly hit, 
as were engine shops, roll- 
ing mills, chemical products 
department, the Keller tank- 
assembly shops, the main 
gas-holder, aircraft depét, 
modelling department and 
various repair shops and 
foundries. It was perhaps 
the tank - assembly shops 
which suffered the most, 
and the photographs reveal 
wrecked tanks in yards and 
in the blasted buildings. It 
is believed that one assem- 
bly shop alone was pro- 
ducing twenty-seven tanks 
(Continued on right. 


The key to the picture on the 
left is as follows: 1 and 2, fires 
burning ; 3, smoke from a heavy 
bomb: 4, flame from a heavy 
bomb; 5, smoke from a bomb. 


DURING THE RAID: AN ATTACK CARRIED OUT BY AIRCRAFT OF BOMBER COMMAND 
ON THE RENAULT WORKS AT BILLANCOURT ON THE NIGHT OF MARCH 3. 


a LS ~~ 


~ ~ eee 


SEVERE DAMAGE TO A MULTI-BAY BUILDING : IT HAS RECEIVED AT LEAST FOUR HITS FROM HEAVY BOMBS, AND EXTENSIVE DAMAGE TO FOUNDRIES AND ROLLING MILLS om oa 


1HE WRECKAGE EXTENDS OVER A VAST AREA. A GREAT NUMBER OF TANKS WERE UNDOUBTEDLY DESTROYED. (UPPER EXTREME LEFT) DAMAGE TO RoLLING mitts ;@ REVFALF! 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE WORKS AFTER THE RAID: SHOWING A DAMAGED GAS-HOLDER AND BUILDINGS, i 


INCLUDING A WRECKED TANK-ASSEMBLY SHOP, WITH A NUMBER OF DAMAGED TANKS CLEARLY VISIBLE. \ 
niaeaile 


The fact that many bombs would not explode until they had pierced the roofs or walls of the 
buildings attacked, makes it almost certain that damage done to machinery and stocks is even greater than 
can be seen in the pictures. Within five days of the night raid on Paris factories, R.A.F. bombers again 
visited the French capital—this time in daylight. A small force bombed the Matford factory at Poissy, ten 

miles north-west of Paris, which has been producing lorries for the German Army for some time. 


renee SS Se senile unaan cadueuaieaaiaedies 
REVEALED IN THIS PICTURE: (UPPER LEFT) DAMAGED FOUNDRY ; WRECKED MODELLING DEPARTMENTS (FOREGROUND) 
(LOWER LEFT) WRECKED NORTHERN END OF THE FOUNDRY. \ TAKEN TO CONCENTRATE THE ATTACK ON THE FACTORY 


AND DESTROVED WORKSHOPS (CENTRE) NOTE THE CARI 


ITSELF, SURROUNDING BUILDINGS BEING INTACT 
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W°* have now reached a critical moment 
in the war. People who considered 
not long ago that if we kept our heads and 
maintained our output of war material the 
war could not, humanly speaking, be lost, 
though the path to definite victory might be 
obscure, are now admitting that the war 
might be lost. In the Far East affairs have 
gone worse than the most sober-instructed 
opinion, to say nothing of not specially well- 
instructed public opinion, ever expected. That is to say, 
the situation, always expected to move adversely, has 
deteriorated more rapidly than was anticipated, with the 
consequence that all our vast sacrifices and those of our 
allies have not won us the necessary time. Whether or 
not we made one serious error which has already cost us 
dear and for which we shall have to pay still more dearly 
in future is another matter. I refer, of course, to the 
possibility that when the slide began in Malaya we should 
have cut our losses, abandoned the peninsula and Singapore, 
and concentrated upon the defence of Burma and the 
islands. That I am not going to discuss to-day, but I can 


say with some confidence that, whether the decision which. : 


we took was right or wrong, the considerations which led 
to it were political, not military. The purely military con- 
siderations indicated the opposite line of action, but, as 
I have pointed out before, there can hardly be said to be 
such a factor in total war, because the political and the 
moral is so closely entwined with the military. At all 
events, the barriers are now down, or almost down. India 
is threatened ; Australia is threatened ; and the prospect 
that Japan and Germany may join hands in the Middle 
East has ceased to be the mere fantasy of the dreamer 
of strategic dreams. 

In favourable times such as those of General Wavell’s 
offensive against the Italians, even though the successes 
being won may be 
contributing only 
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is quite natural, because they perceive that Russian ideals 
have bound the Russian nation together and given it the 
strength of steel. But it is extremely doubtful whether 
Russian ideals will suit this country, with its passion for 
personal liberty. Ought not our own native ideals to 
afford us better spiritual nourishment ? Can we not mould 
British traditions to meet the changing needs and conditions 
of to-day? And, however much we admire Russia, let us 
remember that she has no monopoly of unity and inspiration. 
The Nazis know what they are fighting for; so do the 
Japanese. Is there any reason why our institutions, our 
Government, our Parliament, our Press, our radio should 
not make the issues as clear as they are to our foes of Nazi 
Germany and the militarist ants’ nest of Japan and to our 
friends of Soviet Russia ? 

That they are not doing so at present is almost univer- 
sally agreed. The splendid national leadership of Mr. 
Churchill, which carried the people through evil days in 
the past, seems to be less apparent now, and it is earnestly 
to be hoped that the reorganisation of the Government, 
deliberately designed to afford him more time to attend to 
his functions as Minister of Defence, will not result in his 
stripping himself of some of the functions of Prime Minister 
and national leader, which are even more urgent and, 
apart from the vital decisions which he alone can take, 
far more insistently demanded from him by the present 
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widely read, seems to have become of late more 
and more irresponsible and to have lost all 
sense of the dividing line between criticism 
which is constructive and that which under- 
mines confidence. In some journals, outside 
correspondents are permitted to carry on a 
deliberate political campaign which can only 
have the effect, and occasionally appears 
designed, to divide the nation by making 
those of other political views appear hateful, 
contemptible, and treacherous. Worst of all are the attempts 
to weaken discipline, to represent leaders as nincompoops, 
if not knaves. Some of these writers can scarcely mention 
the word “ officer’? without a sneer and a jibe. Last 
week, for example, it was announced that an Army Council 
Instruction had been issued calling for a test of all officers 
of the Army up to the rank of lieutenant-colonel who had 
passed the age of forty-five. To read some of the com- 
ments one would have supposed that the new Secretary 
of State for War, Sir James Grigg, had on assuming office 
discovered an Augean Stable and immediately decided to 
cleanse it. Fearless of the hatred among the Blimps 
which his action would provoke, he had determined to act, 
but even now it was uncertain whether the deadheads 
by whom he was surrounded would not spoil his handiwork. 
The fact that the A.C.I. in question represented the 
culmination of a considered policy which had been in 
force for something like two years may have been unknown 
to the writers, but that was no excuse for their invention 
and the malicious twist which they imparted to it. 

In one or two cases the whole incident served merely 
as a peg on which to hang viciously worded and unwar- 
ranted attacks upon the General Staff and the Higher 
Command. Now we in this country can stand a good 
deal of this sort of thing, and in time of peace it has singu- 
larly little effect when it comes from the quarters in 
question. But in 
time of war, when 
information is 
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factors. In the 
same way, when 
shock after shock of 
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the very substantial 
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assets which we 
possess are likely to 
be overlooked or 
minimised. The ' 
result cannot fail to 4 

be a_ feeling of 
depression and a 
decline of con- 
fidence. 
depression in the 
nation at large is 
serious enough, but 
in view of the fact 
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their superiors are 
as a body narrow- 





part of the nation, 
and its most vigor- 
ous part. The Army 
has its own 
problems in this 
respect, because it Burma, im. 20; (15) Moulmela, 
is necessary to Papen “— Borneo, Jan. 
retain a great num- an. ; 

ber of troops in (28) Bali, landing Feb. 
these islands in 
comparative 
inactivity. It is also the case that the Army has less 
material for encouragement, because it has not the same 
number of victories to its credit as the other two 
Services, for the good reason that it has _ practically 
always met the enemy upon extremely disadvantageous 
terms. It thus comes about that the Navy and the R.A.F. 
receive a greater share of public syinpathy and appreciation, 
which count for something on the moral side. This senti- 
ment is even reflected in the prejudice against the A.T.S. 
as compared with the other women's Services, which are, 
in fact, neither better organised nor doing more valuable 
work. 

The means to counter these dangers are there to hand, 
but they are not at the moment being fully employed. 
In some cases they may be material, but my present pur- 
pose is to consider those which belong to the moral sphere. 
I will not speak of them as propaganda, because that is 
a word which has suffered degradation, and I prefer to 
keep it for that form of warfare against our enemies which 
is waged with words. There has been, if anything, too 
much of this form of propaganda within the country. No, 
the need is for plain speaking, for a lead, leadership, by 
the method of exhortation and exposition. What is called 
for is that the public should be told soberly and truthfully 
what is required of it, what are the advantages on its side 
to balance the recent reverses, what are the hopes of vic- 
tory, what would be the consequences of defeat, and— 
above all else—what we are seeking from victory, what we 
are fighting for. The last is the most important and at the 
same time the most neglected. In default of inspiration 
on this point, large sections of the population, finding no 
ideals at home, have fallen back on Russian ideals, This 


(4) Southern Burma, Dec. 


Macassar, Coleen, Feb. 10 


NINETY DAYS OF JAPANESE CONQUEST IN THE PACIFIC : 
OF TERRITORY, WHICH JAPAN HAS SEIZED IN HER THREE MONTHS’ 

The list of conquests as oom by the numerals is , a oiees: (1) Kota Bharu, Dec. 10; (2) North Luzon, Philippines, Dec. 10; (3) Guam (UV. gSA) Dec. 11; have 

(5) — K 6) Miri, Sarawak, Dec. 17; (7) Penang, Ces. : 

(9) Kuching, Sarawak, Dec. : (10) Manila, 

an. 21; (16) Raboal, New Britain, Jan. 20; (17) Kieta, Bismarck Archi 

in Celebes, Jan. 25; (21) Singapore, Feb. 15; (22) Amboina, 


~e! fell 


20; (29) Java, Bites, March 5, 
March 8; (32) Port Moresby, bombed heavily, March 8; (33) Mindoro Island, Philippines, March 8. 
Alhes of 43 per cent. of the world’s tin, 89 per cent. of the rubber, 3 





ei) Britian North Borneo, Jan. 3; (12) Tarakan, Jeo, It 


25) Gasmata, New Britain, eb. 11; (26) Martaban, Burma, Feb. 


situation. There is no voice to replace his, but the public 
longing for leadership is almost pathetically illustrated by 
the attempt to build up a sort of myth about the person of 
Sir Stafford Cripps, a great acquisition to our councils, a 
tower of strength, but not a national leader who can raise 
national aspirations. to their highest splendour. It is not 
perhaps my province in these pages, where I have always 
written of military affairs, to treat exclusively the subject 
of national sentiment, though seeing how closely this is 
bound up with military effort I might be excused for concen- 
trating upon it at least once. Yet I do not need this justi- 
fication to-day, because, as I have said, the fighting Services 
are now so far representative of the nation and so subject 
to its moods and impressions. It is of them, and most of 
all of the Army, that I am thinking when I urge that the 
danger of lack of confidence should be fairly and squarely 
faced. We are not quite so tough-minded a nation as we 
used to be, but we have been stimulated to a high degree 
of tough-mindedness in the recent past, and can be again. 
Of Parliament itself I will not speak, nor of the B.B.C., 
which must largely echo official opinion and act as a medium 
for the expression of inspiration rather than create it. I 
turn now to the Press, which is extraordinarily free in its 
expression of opinion. In one respect it is completely 
sound: there is no half-heartedness anywhere in it. It 
concentrates on the winning of the war and is pre 
to balk at no sacrifices in order to attain that end. Its 
foreign services supply information not only to its public 
readers but also in many instances to Whitehall. It is 
fertile in suggestions, some of which have been adopted 
and have proved profitable. Much of its criticism has 
been valuable. But a part of it, and that not the least 
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bang, 
Surabaya and other towns also fell; (30) Timor, Feb. 20, still resisting; (31) Lae 
In material resources the 
per cent. of the oil, and 90 per cent. of the quinine. its muscles. The 


minded, conceited, 


EMBRACING 1,200,000 SQUARE MILES idle and pompous 


fools, then they will 
introduced 
(8) Davao, Philipp: Dec. 20; into the veins of 
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the Army a poison 
which will eventu 
Sumatra, Feb. 15; ally corrupt its 
blood and weaken 


(19) Balik 


Japanese have deprived the 


fighting forces of a 
nation can suffer a score of heavy defeats in the field and 
the bloodiest losses without suffering in spirit or being 
deprived of the will to win if they be sustained by confidence 
in their cause and its commanders and ardour to taste 
the fruits of victory. If they are attacked by the canker of 
disillusionment they are ripe for defeat without a battle. 

In no country in the world does responsibility lie 
heavier upon the Press than in the United Kingdom to-day. 
It has in the past generally borne its responsibilities well, 
but now we have reached a period of the war in which 
there is much less room for rashness and for experiment 
conducted without counting the possible cost of failure. 
The faith and the nerves of the nation and its armed forces 
do not constitute an instrument on which the heavy- 
handed botcher of a musician can play for ever without 
the risk of snapping strings. Moreover, a very large pro- 
portion of the carping has no more basis than in the case 
of the incident about which I have just spoken. Unceasing 
vigilance, constant tests, a system of elaborate reports are 
employed to insure that the standard of leadership is main- 
tained and raised. In a vast army one cannot find the 
highest qualities of leadership for every appointment, and 
for a considerable proportion of the Army experience in 
action, the supreme test, has been lacking. Yet the 
good material is still there, though one has now to dig 
a little deeper and search a little longer in order to find it. 
It is being found and fostered every day. But if the free- 
dom of the Press, that great weapon of liberty, is to be 
used to hamper, deride and discourage it, then we shall 
have dealt ourselves with our own hands a blow far more 
deadly than any we have received at the enemy's at 
Dunkirk, in Greece and Crete, or in Malava. 
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“JOCK” CAMPBELL. 











THE PRESENTATION OF THE V.C. 





TO MAJOR-GENERAL “jock” 
CAMPBELL (LEFT): GENERAL 
AUCHINLECK TAKING THE SALUTE. 
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GENERAL SIR CLAUDE AUCHINLECK PINS THE RIBBON 
OF THE V.C. ON THE JUNIC OF MAJOR-GENERAL CAMPBELL. 
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CEREMONY WAS ATTENDED . 
BY MANY REPRESENTATIVES OF COLONIAL AND BRITISH UNITS. 


THE TROOPS CHEER THE NEW V.C.: THE 
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Maj.-Gen. J. C. Campbell, V.C., DS.O. and Bar, M.C., who was awarded the V.C. 
for most conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty at Sidi Rezegh, has unhappily 
been killed in a motoring accident whilst on his way to take up his duties in the 
desert. General Campbell, the first officer of high rank to win the V.C. in this war, 
originated the roving tank columns which came to be known as “ Jock columns," 
and which proved a most effective means of countering the German tank tactics 
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ON THE LEFT, AND MAJOR-GENERAL CAMPBELL ON THE RIGHT. 
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A BRIGADIER READS THE OFFICIAL CLTATION : THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF STANDS 
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CHATS TO HIS COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF AFTER THE 
THE IMPRESSIVE CEREMONY TOOK PLACE IN CAIRO, 
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CEREMONY : $ 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE MARCH PAST OF THE TROOPS AFTER THE 
THE SALUTE WAS TAKEN BY THE COMMANDER-IN -CHIEF. 


It was less than a month ago that the V.C. ribbon was pinned to his tunic at a 
special parade in Cairo by General Sir Claude Auchinleck for his brilliant leader 
ship, courage, and utter disregard ‘of personal danger. In ten months he was 
decorated three times: the D.S.O. and Bar in 1940, and the V.C. in November, 
1941 By his death, the Eighth Army has suffered the loss of an outstanding 
figure in the British Command, for his genius for leadership was well recognised 
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IN JAPANESE HANDS: JAVA’S CAPITAL, BATAVIA, CITY OF 
CANALS, BUNGALOWS, PALATIAL HOTELS AND FINE SHOPS. 


























THE LANE UNIVERSITY--A MODERN DUTCH 
IN BATAVIA INCLUDE, AMONG OTHERS BESIDE 











) A CITY STILL OF MANY SURVIVING QUAINTLY BUILT DUTCH HOUSES AND CANALS, 


CAPITAL, HAS FALLEN TO THE JAPANESE. NATIVE WOMEN LAUNDERING IN A CANAL. 
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THE MODERN RESIDENTIAL QUARTER OF BATAVIA AT WELTEVREDEN, SEEN FROM THE AIR; IT IS di 
ALSO THE PRINCIPAL GOVERNMENT AND SHOPPING CENTRE OF A POPULATION OF 533,000. 
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ONE OF BATAVIA’S SPACIOUS MOTELS——-THE HOTEL DES INDES, FAMED FOR ITS 





Batavia, the capital of Java, colonised first by the Dutch in the seventeenth 
century, was evacuated by the East Indies Netherlands Government on 
March 4, and two days later the Japanese, penetrating from every direction, 
claimed its capture. This seat of the Netherlands Government, wealthiest of 
all cities in the Dutch Empire, has fallen as Singapore fell, to vastly superior 
land forces having command of the sea and air, although the enemy have 





“ RIJSTAFEL,”” OFTEN DESCRIBED RICE - STRAW RICKS AT WENDIT, IN JAVA THE 
AS THE “ BIGGEST MEAL IN THE WORLD,” A SUCCESSION OF NATIVE DISHES COOKED TO SUIT EUROPEAN PALATES. 2 IN THE SWAMPY, LOW LYING COUNTRY RICE 
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' suffered heavily. The port of old Batavia is now only used by fishing-vessels 
and small craft, and the old town, so picturesque with its canals and quaint 
early Dutch buildings, is mainly inhabited by Chinese, Malays, and poorer 
Eurasians. When, in the course of time, it was found that it was more 
healthy to live further from the port, the new town of Weltevreden was 
established and the Governor's residence was removed there. This European 
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A BEAUTIFUL CITY, BUILT ORIGINALLY OF QUAINT, GABLED 
HOUSES AND CANALS, LIKE DUTCH TOWNS IN HOLLAND. 
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TROPICAL PALACE. EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
THE ABOVE, MEDICAL AND LAW SCHOOLS. 
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ANOTHER OF BATAVIA’S MANY CANALS. THE OLD TOWN, BUILT ON FLAT AND SWAMPY LAND, 
AND 


INTERSECTED BY NUMEROUS CANALS, RESEMBLES MANY TOWNS IN HOLLAND. 
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section of the city is a very fine and modern residential district, a joy to 
its inhabitants and a revelation to visitors. Its gardens are perennially in 
bloom and, with its shady avenues and big, open villas, is a modern Paradise 
The Dutch in Java, unlike the British in the Far East, are not temporary 
residents working for so many years to earn a comfortable pension or to make 
a quick fortune in trade. They make it their permanent home In this the 
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SO MANY INTERSECT OLD BATAVIA. THE IMPORTANT BUSINESS HOUSES, | 
WELTEVREDEN, A SUBURB TO THE SOUTH OF BATAVIA. c 
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JAVANESE GROW MUCH OF THE FINEST RICE CROP ; THE AMSTEL HOTEL AT WELTEVREDEN, NEAR BATAVIA, A MODERN AND LUXURIOUS HOUSE, WITH WIDE BALCONIES fe 
BEING, OF COURSE, THE STAPLE FOOD IN THE EAST. ¢ f AND SUN-SHADED APARTMENTS. BATAVIA HAS BEEN THE GREAT CENTRE FOR TOURISTS IN THE DUTCH EAST INDIFS, 
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OF THE CITY AT WELTEVREDEN, WITH THE RAILWAY STATION (LEFT), SPORTS CLUDS AND 
RACECOURSE. HERE ARE THE PRINCIPAL GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS OFFICES 




















climate helps them, for Java possesses a mild and healthy climate, a mean 
temperature of about 80 degrees Fahr. If they want a cooler clime, there are the 
great mountains behind, where it sometimes freezes. The visitor or resident 
motors along highly scenic mountain roads, to pleasant centres and excellent 
hotels. Some hill stations, like Prizen, Tretes and Tosari, are 6000 ft. up, 
easily accessible, with a temperature of about 60 degrees Fahr 
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THE LAY-OUT OF A _ SHORT “STIRLING,” THE LARGEST OPERATIONAL BOMBER 


The myriad details which have to be considered, and the intricacies of construction, from the smallest bolt 
to the largest casting, which go to the construction of a four-engined bomber are admirably displayed in 
the above diagrammatic drawing of a “ Stirling '’ which appeared recently in the ‘ Aeroplane." The key 
accompanying the drawing itemises various details, and an accompanying article in the same issue of our 
contemporary gives further information. Pointing out that Britain's heavy-bomber policy sprang from 
three Air Ministry specifications issued nearly six years ago, the writer goes on to say: “ In September 1939, 
the first of our big bombers, the Short ‘Stirling’ had been flown, and the foundations for its 
manufacture in quantity had been laid. About a year later the first production models were beginning to 
come into service, and in the early spring of 1941 the ‘Stirling’ started its operational career. Since then 


another year has passed, and although there are many potent arguments of the moment against the big- 
(Continued opposite. 
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Gunner's seat and canvas screen. 
. Parachute stowage. 
Emergency hatch. 
. Recognition lights. 
. Stairway. 
Dual controls. 
. Ox stowage. 
» Navigator's chart table. 
Warm air conduit. 
. Gallay steam-air heater. 
Air inlet to Gallay heater. 
. Oil cooler inlets. 
. Steam circuit (exhaust to Gallay 
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. Radio operator's compartment. 
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Fresh-water tank. 
Water bottles. 
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Ant-icer fluid tank (for slinger- 
rings). 

. Fuel equaliser valve. 

Electric motor flap drive. 

Worm for raising and lowering 
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2, SHOWING AT A GLANCE 


. Elsan lavatory. 
. Tail-wheel retracting gear (electric 
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Built-in mass % 

Sliding door (bulkhead for con- 
serving warm cabin air). 

Engineer's compartment (also in 
front of spar). Note wing 
reinforcing. 

Armoured bulkhead (pilot’s com- 
partment). 

Bunk 


. Trailing aerial fairlead. 


Bomb doors and operating mechan- 
ism. 





w. Beam built into wing to carry 
motor. 

y. Doors and racks of wing bomb 
cells. 


z. Fuel tank locating spigots. 

AA. Fuel tank in leading edge. 

BB. Spigot off wing spar (motor top 
support). 

EE. Nacelle armour in front of oil- 
tank. 


THE MANY PROBLEMS IN 





ENGINEERING, LABOUR AND MAN-HOURS INVOLVED IN ITS CONSTRUCTION. 


bomber policy, it can be said that the results of a year's operation have at least been encouraging.”” The 
“ Stirling "' was one of those machines specifically mentioned recently in the House of Commons by Sir 
Archibald Sinclair, the Minister for Air, when he foretold further and heavier raids over enemy territory in 
the immediate future, and in these further assaults these giant four-engined craft will have ample oppor- 
tunity to prove yet again their unusual powers of manceuvrability and—thanks to their heavy defensive 
armament—their ability to hold their own when attacked by enemy fighters. On our front page we show 
 Stirlings "' flying into action; on these two pages we give a glimpse of the engineering and scientific wonders 
which go to make this machine perhaps the finest operational bomber craft in the world to-day. A study 
of the multifarious details of construction provides a broad indication of the immense amount of skilled 
labour needed in the making of these giant machines. (Reproduced by Courtesy of the ‘' Aeroplane.’’) 
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“PRIMITIVE SCENES AND FESTIVALS.” By SACHEVERELL SITWELL.* 


HE strange, wandering mind of Mr. Sacheverell 
Sitwell, an unorganised scholar, a muser, a 
fantasist, has produced many odd, highly-coloured 
and delightful books. ‘‘ All Summer in a Day ”’ one 
of the best and earliest of them was called; the set 
together might be called ‘‘ All the Past in a Reverie.” 





MAHTOTOHPA (THE FOUR BEARS) : TROM A DRAWING 
BY GEORGE CATLIN, 


The above portrait shows Mahtotohpa, chief of the Mandan Indians, 

in full war-dress, wearing a robe which was painted with the history of 

all his battles, and a magnificent head-dress of war eagles’ quills falling 
from the back of his forehead right down to his feet. 


He travels across countries or in 
libraries, and then, like a bee, returns 
to his writing-desk and distils his honey 
which, whether cloudy or clear, is 
definitely his own and, at each storing, 
has a tincture of the places, whether 
rich gardens or heathery moors, in 
which his busy proboscis has been 
most recently engaged. Though it is 
never quite so straightforward as 
that ; for this bee indulges in frequent 
hedge-hopping, and any page about 
some aspect of nature or art may lead 
us to a page about some widely 
different one. 


This new book, although it seems, 
in retrospect, fused into unity by the 
single brooding mind, is, as one reads 
it, a miscellany of the most miscel- 
laneous kind. I think I can best indicate 
the diversity of these meditations by 
naming some of the illustrations. We 
open with the Tomb of Edward III. 
in Westminster Abbey; and within 
thirty pages we encounter Bewick’'s 
woodcut of The Chillingham Bull—a 
fine example of that wild white beast 
of which the origin has been greatly 
discussed, but which Mr. Sitwell main- 
tains to be a remnant of the animals 
which the Druids left behind them 
before the last 30,000 Druids were 
massacred in Mona, with an odd 


THE TOMB OF THE GREAT PLANTAGENET, EDWARD Ill. : 


(Reproductions from 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


grazing in their thousands under the oak-tree’s shade. 
The white bull comes slowly, in the evening light, out of 
the acorn bower. His white cows are with him and 
the milk-white heifers. We can see their soft eyes 
and the dampness of their muzzles. It is a slow 
passing of the milk-white herd, and their jetty points 
are as tails of ermine for breeding and ornament 
upon their milky skins. The heifers could be wear- 
ing crowns of gold and golden collars. This peace 
of the patriarch, of the milken cacique, advances 
with him in the pastoral land. But the white bull 
is not the master. Out of the beehive hut, a house 
of reeds, comes a tall man in a white robe. He opens 
a latchet in the fence of wattles and, led by the bull, 
the kine and the young calves pass within. Soon, 
the milken dynasty will kneel and then lie down 
upon the earth. But the moon, in her first quarter, 
climbs out of an oak of acorns, and in the dying 
light, shines in her own ocean. Her beam touches upon 
the white robe and the hut of reeds. in afew moments 
she is clear of the branches and something cold or 
reptilian gleams upon the ground. It is dew upon 
the dolmen.”’ 


Well enough ; bits of that picture, based partly 
on fact and partly on speculation, are like a 
drawing by Blake or his disciple Calvert. But 
over the page we open another chapter which is illus- 
trated by objects of primitive Russian art ; and then 
we come to a picture of a Welsh hiring fair, with the 
women in those tall hats and red cloaks which are 
alleged to have frightened the French invaders away 
from Fishguard ; and so to pictures and pages illus- 
trating the manners and customs of the North 
American Indians. Then, sandwiched between a 
Headless Indian and the Lion Gate at Mycenz we 
come surprisingly upon several pictures of Pouter 
and other peculiar pigeons. 


And how, it may be asked, does Mr. Sitwell reach 
modern breeds of pigeons ? It is easy enough for him. 
He starts with Dodona, as he is writing variations on 
Archeological Themes—the oracle there, says legend, 
was founded by a dove, and there is something of a 
dove-like croon about the very sound of the word. 
It is not certain, he says, that the cuckoo might 
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AMBULATORY IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


stands above your royal grandsire’s bones.” 


. 





IT IS TO BE FOUND IN THE SOUTH 


The King’s effigy is a likeness from a cast of the features taken after death. It is interesting to 
remember that this tomb is mentioned in Shakespeare's “‘ Richard 11." as “‘ the honourable tomb That 


* Primitive Scenes and Festivals"' ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Faber and Faber.) 


really have been the founder of the oracle—a mysteri- 
ous and mocking bird. But nobody breeds cuckoos, 
and Mr. Sitwell has been roaming amongst illustrated 
manuals of the Pigeon Fancy, so he chooses the dove, 
and off we are with all those strange creatures which 
the ingenuity of human breeders has_ produced, 
with little regard for the comfort of the birds, fabri- 
cating live creatures into grotesque shapes imagined 
by artificers thinking of form and colour as they would 
if they were working in wood or metal. There were 
the famous pigeons of the Indian courts, for example. 
‘‘In those courts there will have been many pigeon 





BELGIAN CANARIES: A REPRODUCTION FROM THE PLATE 
BY LUDLOW. 


The position adopted by these birds resembles an inverted capital L 
they appear, in fact, to be sunk in gloom or dying of some morta 


illness. Mr. Sitwell, in his book ‘ Primitive Scenes and Festivals,” 


likens their hunched shoulders to those “‘ of a poet in a caricature.’ 


dancers. And performing pigeons 
of other sorts. The white-headed 
Mookee, with its beak of which 
the upper mandible is white as 
snow and the lower  jet-black ; 
Sherasjees, from Shiraz, in Persia; 
and Lahores. Rollers from Central 
Asia, the fancy of Bokhara and 
Samarcand; and Lowtans, which, 
taken up and shaken from side to 
side, become mesmerised, and when 
put upon the floor turn somersaults 
till they are lifted up again. Another 
breed of Lowtan, to the mere 
tapping of its head with a finger- 
tip, will roll over and over, and 
continue thus until they die.” 


Breeding, of a sort, I suppose, 
and sport of a sort; the human race 
is certainly ingenious. Mr. Sitwell 
records without obvious comments. He 
depicts, even, very deliberately the 
sacrifice of a virgin at Stonehenge, with 
her red heart plucked out and _ held 
high in the air. It is by no means 
certain that such sacrifices occurred 
at Stonehenge, which may have been 
an observatory or a tomb or almost 
anything. But they occurred elsewhere, 
and Stonehenge gives Mr. Sitwell his 
modern agreeable background of Sarum 
spire, ‘‘ a steeple like a witch's hat . 

in which the falcons dwell” 





few escaping across the Irish Sea. Peis : —those peregrines about which 

B I t int t WASTE PAPER FOR MUNITIONS. there has recently been a cor- 

ut now must tnterrup ——— 5 whee “ae ad 

my catalogue with a charac- Tue great drive for waste paper goes on, and as long as the war lasts this national need must be met, for respondence in the Press. And 

he: : without munitions we cannot win, and paper is essential in the making of chem. In most businesses it this isn’t a reference-book or 

teristic chapter ending about frequently happens thac quantities of old correspondence files, price lists, labels, wrappings, cartons, posters and an archeological dictionary ; it 
these cattle: “ This white display material accumulate over many years, and become obsolete. They may have been forgotten or kept *‘ in , . -.? 

; : : 7 case they may come in useful some day." That day has come. The Country needs the paper now. Old, but no is a series of elaborate em- 

herd are the Druidic cattle, once longer valuable records of past business, bound or loose trade papers, ledgers, directories, etc., which are often broideries. and even those who 

a retained but so infrequently referred to, will make a good contribution to the common cause—the cause of Victory. rte 


*” Primitive Scenes and Festivals.” 
By Sacheverell Sitwell, Illustrated. 


(Paber and Faber; 218.) — ae ae 





Nothing is too smail—che paper of one old envelope will make a cartridge wad—and the Country wants it all. 
Any such material will be collected by your usual merchant or by the local Council, but in the event of any 
difficulty a postcard to the Council Office will receive prompt attention. 


do not care for it will have to 
admit that nobody else could 
have done it 
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RECORD SHIPBUILDING FOR ALLIED NEEDS: COMPLETED IN 57 DAYS. 
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5 ALTHOUGH ALLIED SHIPPING LOSSES CONTINUE, HIGH, RAPID NEW CONSTRUCTION 3 5 AN ENTIRE PRE-FABRICATED SECTION LOWERED INTO PLACE ON THIS CARGO- J 
é IS IN HAND: A STERN VIEW OF A PRE-FABRICATED CARGO-BOAT. 5 { 
dni 
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BOAT. A NEW BOAT IS LAUNCHED IN 57 DAYS. 5 





N February 25, from 
the report of the 
London Chamber of Ship- 
ping, it appears that total 
losses of British, Allied and 
neutral shipping from the 
outbreak of war to the end 
of 1941, from all sources, 
amounted to about 9,600,000 
tons. Enemy losses have 
been between 5,000,000 and 
6,000,000 tons gross. Against 
these losses must be offset 
the partial replacement of 
tonnage in the British Em- 
pire and by the building 
programme of the United 
States, expected to provide 
about 18,000,000 tons over 
the next two years. Our 
pictures of pre-fabricated 
cargo-ships being built at the 
Todd-Bath Yard, South Port- 
land, Maine, and at the 
California Corporation Yard, 
Wilmington, Cal., indicate 
rapid new methods in pro- 
cess, whereby large sections 
are mass-produced on shore, 
and merely riveted in 
position in dock. Thus, a 
bulkhead is put in place 
complete, or the ship's sides, 
or its bows or stern, and it is 
claimed that production has 
been so geared-up that only 
fifty-seven working days 
elapse from the laying of 
the keel and launching the 
vessel. Many of these cargo- 
boats are earmarked for 
Britain’ under the Lease- 
Lend Act. 
- one OF SEVEN IN A BATCH 
BEING BUILT FOR BRITAIN AT 
THE TODD-BATH SHIPYARD, 
SOUTH PORTLAND, MAINE : 
j PARTS AND SECTIONS ON 
L THE QUAY. 
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” THE ENTIRE PORE-PEAK SECTION OF A SHIP'S BOWS, OF PRE-PABRICATED i TWO NEARLY COMPLETED PRE-FABRICATED SHIPS ON THE STOCKS AT SOUTH 
{ MATERIAL, HOISTED INTO POSITION AT THE CALIFORNIA YARD AT WILMINGTON. PORTLAND IN FOREGROUND, TWO OTHERS ARE UNDER WAY. 
_ 5 
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INGENUITY: AIRMEN’S EMERGENCY KIT; SUBMARINE SHELTERS. 
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WORKS, THESE 


Continucd.] 

emergency kit consisting of a 
case on runners and on to 
which is tied a sack. These 
contain everything necessary 
for a trek on foot, including a 
strong spade, bush knife and 
the highly important snow- 
shoes, which have proved a 
necessity on the Eastern Front. 
So much for the German air- 
men in Russia; on the Western 
Front preparedness is also the 
motto, and here the Todt 
organisation has built huge 
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TRANSFORMING THE FRENCH COAST INTO AN 
MIXING MACHINES AT WORK ON THE SHORES OF THE 
ERMAN thoroughness has never been denied, 


although at times it may have been underrated. 
Two more instances of this ** be prepared for any emer- 
gency rule are shown in the accompanying photo- 
graphs taken from a German paper. When a forced 
landing has to be made far from a base on the Eastern 
Front, the airmen are well provided with all the neces- 


sary equipment: each ‘H.E. 111" carries a winter 
[Continued on right, 
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USEFUL CONVEYANCE: A CASE, SURMOUNTED BY d 
SACK, MOUNTED ON RUNNERS FOR USE IN RUSSIA, y) 
= * 


‘“IMPREGNABLE FORTRESS ” : 


et 


% submarine shelters on the At- 
2 lantic coast, mighty fortresses 
¥ of concrete and steel which 
can be used as bomb-proof 
ports not only for submarines, but also for other 
units of the German Navy. It remains to be 
seen, however, whether the Atlantic coast is as 
impregnable as the Germans would have us believe. 


BAY OF BISCAY. 


CONCRETE AND STEEL SHELTERS FOR GERMAN SUBMARINES : 
“* BOMB-PROOF ”’ PORTS ARE BEING ERECTED ALONG THE ATLANTIC COAST. 


BUILT BY THE TODT 

















THE CONTENTS OF THE BOX: A SPADE 
KNIFE IN CASE OF AN EMERGENCY 


AND 
LANDING, 
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PLACING 


A FIREPROOF BOTTLE OF BENZINE IN THE 
GERMAN AIRMEN. 


RUCKSACK CARRIED 
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ALSO PACKED IN THE CASE: 
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OUR CHINESE ALLIES: UP-TO-DATE METHODS IN MILITARY STRATEGY. 
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BOMBPROOF SHELTERS IN NORTH-WEST CHINA EXCAVATED DEEP INTO A HILLSIDE AND PROTECTED FROM BOMB SPLINTERS, DEBRIS AND BLAST BY BUTTRESSES 
AND HIGH EMBANKMENTS. THEY SHOW INGENIOUS USE OF THE TERRAIN AND ARE IMPERVIOUS TO ANYTHING EXCEPT A DIRECT HIT. 
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HE efficiency of the Chinese armies under 

the guiding genius of Marshal Chiang 
Kai-shek, once they are provided with arms 
and equipment, is to-day fully realised by 
the Allies. In our issue of January 24, we 
published pictures showing the Spartan and 
thorough training of 50,000 cadets which 
proceeds at nine military academies over a 
two-year course. The recent victory at 
Changsha, in January last, where for the 
first time they faced the Japanese with 
superior gun-power, in which the enemy 
was routed, losing over 45,000 men killed 
and wounded, was an eye-opener to those 
who yet doubted their qualities. At the 
pfesent moment, when a great battle is 
proceeding in Burma, a hig Chinese army 
marched into action. Mr. Cedric Salter, the 
“Daily Mail” special correspondent from 
Mandalay, on March 4 described how 
** thousands of the Chinese generalissimo’s 
war veterans have passed through on their 
way to take up battle-stations."” Further 
describing them, he continues: “* There is no 
doubting their grim realisation that to hold 
Burma and so keep open at least some com- 
munications with the democracies is as much 
in their vital interests as it is in our own.” 
Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, who recently 
visited India, declared: “It is a meeting 
which bodes our enemy no good, and this 
they will soon learn to their cost."’ China, 
now in the fifth year of her war with Japan, 
has proved to the world how unflinchingly 
she can take the severest blows and repay 
them with interest. The Chimese soldier 


considers himself more than a match for the 





Japanese, granted equal conditions. 











CHINESE OFFICERS MAKE THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR AN OFFENSIVE ATTACK TO RECOVER JAPANESE-OCCUPIED TERRITORY. 
( CAREFUL SMALL-SCALE MODELS OF AN OCCUPIED TOWN ARE STUDIED TO DETERMINE THE BEST TACTICAL APPROACH, 
4 








LIEUT.-GENERAL ALEXANDER, 
Appointed G.O.C. Burma in a of 
Lt.-General Hutton. Sir H. R. L. CG. 
Alexander, who is fifty, was left in charge 
at Dunkirk. On his return he took up the 
Southern Command and taught his troops 
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AIR MARSHAL SIR RICHARD PEIRSE. 

It has been announced that Air Marshal 

Sir Richard Peirse has been appointed 

Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, India, 

in succession to Air Marshal Sir Patrick 

Playfair. Last month a special appoint- 
ment was announced. 


the latest type of battle drill. 
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THE PORTUGUESE PARLIAMENT MEETS TO CONSIDER JAPANESE AGGRESSION: DR. SALAZAR, 


PRESIDENT OF PORTUGAL, ADDRESSES THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY AT LISBON. 


Dr. Salazar, reporting on the Japanese attack on Portuguese Timor, declared that it was a flagrant violation 
| Gan fficial of hi ra of the sovereign rights of Portugal and that a most energetic protest had been made to Japan. He recalled 
os an, fal a a at 1s din 197 the arrangements for the withdrawal of Allied troops from Portuguese territory and stressed the state of 
i oreign a _ ye » an A friendship existing between Great Britain and his country. apanese landings were made near Dilli, capital 
| became head of the outside service. du of Portuguese Timor, on February 
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SIR WILLIAM JOWITT, K.C. 
Sir William Jowitt, the Solicitor-General, 
is made Paymaster-General in succession 
to Lord Hankey. Sir William is Socialist 
M.P. for Ashton-under-Lyne, and is to 
take charge of post-war reconstruction 

planning for the Government. 


SENOR JOSE R. CAPABLANCA. 
His death at the age of fifty-three has 
‘been announced. Chess champion of the 
world from 1921 to 1927, Capablanca, a 


, an 


r THE FIRST BREN GUNS TO BE MADE IN AUSTRALIA PASSED OVER TO THE ARMY : 
j MAJOR-GENERAL STANKE SIGHTS THE GUN. 
Australia is speeding up her output of munitions in face of the very real danger now 
threatening her, and our picture shows one of the first Bren guns to be made in the country 
handed over to the Army. From left to right are: Brigadier Milford; Mr. J. K. J. Jensen 
(Controller-General of Munitions Administration) Major-General Northcott, and Major-General 
Stanke, who is testing the new weapon, 
HOME FORCES, VISITS A 
NEWFOUNDLAND REGIMENT IN SOUTHERN E THE MEN ON PARADE, 
General Paget is to take bold action in the field of Army training; instead of blank ammunition, 
which is now used for sham battles, live ammunition will be used, mines will be exploded and the 
} noise and smoke of real warfare will be thus reproduced. He is also insisting on the co-ordination 
[ of arms and has founded a G.H.Q. Battle School, where specialists from every combatant branch of i 
the Army have been assembled to co-operate. j rf 
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HIS MAJESTY 
SEES ARMY 
TRAINING: THE 
KING WATCHING 
WITH INTEREST 
A CLIFF-SCALING 
DEMONSTRATION 
BY MEN 
COUNTY 


OF A 
REGI- 
MENT. 


During a recent 
tour of the South 
of England the 
King visited men 
undergoing 
training of a 
kind which is 
usually asso- 
ciated with the 
special training 
given to Com- 
mando troops. 
He watched 
them scale the 
sides of a 100-ft. 
sand quarry in 
a few minutes 
to carry out an 
attack. His 
Majesty spent 
nearly seven 
hours with the 
troops. 


HER MAJESTY EXAMINING 
MARGARET. 


THE QUEEN VISITS THE POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK: 
THE BOOKS BELONGING TO THE PRINCESSES ELIZABETH AND 


Starting in the Sorting Department, the Queen saw hundreds of women sorting the thousands of 

slips being received daily at the Post Office Savings Bank in West Kensington, where she paid a 

recent surprise visit Her Majesty was particularly interested in any kind of mechanical device. 

She also inspected the staff restaurant and the kitchens, and the tour ended in the Publicity 
Department, where some striking posters were displayed. 
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STRIKING PHOTOGRAPHS: “ DUKE OF YORK’S” GUNS—NAZI PETROL TANKS. 





THE EPITOME OF NAVAL POWER: H.M.S. “DUKE OF YORK,’’ STEAMING AHEAD AT FULL SPEED AND UNHEEDING THE HEAVY WAVES BREAKING SAVAGELY OVER HER 
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NOT GIGANTIC BOMBS BUT AUXILIARY PETROL TANKS USED BY GERMAN AIRCRAFT IN LIBYA AND ABANDONED, TOGETHER WITH VAST QUANTITIES OF MATERIAL, 
AT A LANDING-GROUND. THE CAPTURES OF EQUIPMENT WERE STATED BY MR. OLIVER LYTTELTON TO BE BETWEEN 50,000 AND 100,000 TONS 


The value of capital ships except in a major sea battle has been and still is a 
controversy between two sets of opinions These floating fortresses, as shown in 
the loss of the “ Prince of Wales "’ and ‘* Repulse,"' betrayed how vulnerable they 
are to air attack unless supported by adequate fighters The Japanese naval 
commentator, Maranori Ito, commented on the fall of Singapore that “ Britain is 
unable to wage a decisive counter-attack with capital ships, as battleships are 


useless without a base."” The petrol tanks captured in Libya recall that on 
March 6 Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, on his return from Cairo, said that we had captured 
almost all the stock of ammunition which Rommel, at immense cost in shipping 
and Italian sailors’ lives, had collected for the invasion of Egypt. When he was 
in Bardia it was between 50,000 and 100,000 tons It throws a strong searchlight 
on the value of patrol work in the Libyan campaign 
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CANADIANS TEST “GENERAL LEE” 
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TANK; DE LUXE AIR-RAID SHELTER. 





A UNIT OF A CANADIAN ARMOURED DIVISION IN ENGLAND, TRAINING WITH AMERICAN- 
BUILT “‘ GENERAL LEE” TANKS, NEGOTIATING ROUGH COUNTRY IN EXERCISES. 

It is claimed for the American-built “ General Lee” = named after the famous Confederate 

leader, that they are fast and easily manceuvred.. They ca a 3-in. gun as well as five machine- 

guns, and are being turned out in large numbers in the. ‘United States. A unit of a Canadian 

Armoured Division now bone oe ——a re in England” has been carrying out exhaustive tests 

with these 30-ton, six-gunned tanks over difficult terrain as seen in our photographs, where there 





A DESTROYER CRIPPLED IN AN ATLANTIC GALE, WITH DEFECTIVE ENGINES, RETURNS HOME 
WITH AN IMPROVISED FORESAIL, COVERING 150 MILES TO HARBOUR. 


This British destroyer was escorting a convoy in the Atlantic and in a gale her engines proved Cotegtine and, 

unable to keep her head on a sate course, she shipped a sea which did much damage. As the ¢ ale abated, 

rather than ask for assistance which would have taken another ship off important escort duty, = captain 

got up sails from his whaler, set them on his forestay and sailed his ship safely home. At one moment the 
ship was caught in a tide-rip and circled for an hour and a half. 


LONDON'S LATEST AND BEST-EQUIPPED SHELTER: ONE OF THE LONG TUNNELS AT 
LIVERPOOL STREET UNDERGROUND STATION NOW IN USE AS SLEEPING QUARTERS. 


One of London's best and deepest air-raid shelters has been completed recently at Liverpool Street 
Underground Station. Here, in the event of renewed enemy air attacks, one thousand Londoners 
may ‘io in safety. The new shelter is LF pts with all modern conveniences, including water- 
borne sanitation; it has a fully equi canteen, its own medical first-aid post and sick bay 
where two nurses are continually on ee and recreation rooms where the shelterers can attend 


A “‘GENERAL LEE” TANK IN A CANADIAN ARMY EXERCISE IN ENGLAND. THEY 
WEIGH 30 TONS, AND CARRY A }3-IN. GUN AND FIVE MACHINE-GUNS. 

is deep but loose sand, many large stones, and stiffish climbs, country which so far as going is 

concerned is infinitely worse than anything to be experienced in Libya except for sandstorms. 

The Canadians are said to be enthusiastic about the ‘“ General Lee,”” whose manceuvrability they 

loudty praise after having tested it in severe exercises. It will be seen over here in large 

numbers presently and in many theatres of the war. 





LOADING UP A SUBMARINE: A “TIN FISH” TAKES A NOSE-DIVE INTO A BRITISH 
SUBMARINE, READY FOR ALL EVENTUALITIES. 


The loading of tenpodess into a submarine is a delicate job: the weapons are swung by derrick from 

the depét ship, then eased into the tubes by the crew. torpedoes, as well as those launched 

from the air, are perhaps the deadliest of all weapons in sea warfare, for whereas a large warship 

may be sufficiently} heavily armoured to withstand even direct hits from bombs, her under-surface 
armament wil! in all probability be pierced by a torpedo. 





A CORNER OF THE MEDICAL FIRST-AID POST: THIS AND THE SICK BAY PROVIDED 
FOR THE SHELTERERS ARE ALWAYS MANNED BY TWO NURSES. 


sewing and other classes or take part in community gn! or listen to concerts. An efficient 
ventilating system, which ensures a im ogy A supply of air, is in operation. Thus under- 
ground tunnels, many feet below surface ~ | have been converted into safe and pleasant 
communal homes, where bombed-out Lond a... and those living in danger areas, may find rest 
and safety should Germany consider it worth while to repeat her savage attacks on the capital 
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A LANDMARK IN THE GUARDS’ HISTORY: AN ARMOURED DIVISION FORMED. 


DRAWN BY OUR SpEcIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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PAST AND PRESENT: AN OFFICER OF THE GUARDS’ NEW ARMOURED DIVISION, LOOKING LIKE SOME WELLSIAN WARRIOR. 


Following the creation of a Guards’ Armoured Division, drawn from all elements | drawing above, made by our special war artist when visiting this new formation, 
f the Household Brigade, his Majesty the King said in a personal message } shows an Irish Guardsman standing in front of his ‘‘ Covenanter”’ tank His 
j 





“ The formation of the Guards’ Armoured Division is a landmark in the history special equipment is in strange contrast to the Foot Guards’ former uniform 
of the Household Brigade, and | am proud to think that my household troops a crash helmet with microphone and ear-'phone attachment, a colourful patchwork 
are to take their place among the most powerful units of modern warfare.’ The leather jerkin and a low-slung revolver holster attached to his leg. 
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SOME STRANGE FORMS OF TENTACLES. 


OT-long ago I had occasion to write on this page something on the mollusca, commonly 
called “ shell-fish.””. But I have had occasion recently to take a more critical survey 
of certain species, of which, I feel sure, few of my readers have, at most, no more than a 
very slight acquaintance, for they are never to be seen on the slabs of the fishmonger, as 
are the typical “ shell-fish ’’—the oysters, whelks, winkles, scallops, razor-shells and 
mussels. All these are eaten as food. But those I want to say something about now 
are very rarely eaten as food, and none of them have at most more than vestiges of shells. 
They are all sea-dwellers, and commonly live in deep water. Being unsaleable as food and - 
not appetising in appearance, we cannot wonder that they so rarely, except by accident, 
come under the notice of the general public. Nevertheless, they all prove to be extremely 
interesting when they happen to attract the attention of those who find more than a passing 
pleasure in the harvest of the sea. 

Let me begin with that strange-looking creature Tethys. Surely none but those with 
at least a passing acquaintance with the mollusca would ever suppose this to be a mollusc. 
The body is semi-transparent, while the head (Fig. 1) is a great, kidney-shaped expansion 
forming a hood over the mouth, while behind it and on each side 
of the back runs a series of pear-shaped “ fingers.”” I can find 
out little about its feeding habits; but in its very near relative, 
Melibe, which lives on the Pacific coasts of North America, 
as in Tethys, the head is provided with a large, semi-circular hood, 
or cowl-like outgrowth formed from the front tentacles, which, at 
first sight, appear to be absent, and they have no tongue ribbon. 
Melibe, at any rate, is known to live on the small marine 
creatures floating in the upper waters of the sea and called 
“plankton.”” It may be that Tethys has a similar diet, though it 
has no jaws. Perchance it swallows its victims whole. The 
presence of a hood in front of the mouth seems to support this 
view. ‘One wonders what agency can have brought about 
changes so profound as these. 

The slug-like body of Dendronotus contrasts indeed with 
Tethys. It is known as the Leafy Sea-slug (Dendronotus 
frondosus), and is commonly regarded by experts as one of the 
most beautiful of all the Nudibranchs — the “ naked-gilled ’’ 
mollusca. It is about 2 in. long, iridescent, red-brown in colour, 
and streaked and starred with white. Its chief beauty, 
however, lies in the branching, feathery tufts formed by the 
“gills ’’ around the body, and the front feelers of the head. 
These, with trumpet-shaped shields of the rhinophores, or scent 
organs, are divided and branched like the finest and most delicate 
seaweed, or the fronds of some tropical fern. The eggs, it may be 
remarked, are laid in narrow coils, rolled round in a spiral, and 
attached at one side to the rocks. 

At first sight, perhaps, the opistholromehs known as the eolids 
are even more striking, in their coloration, than Dendronotus. 
For the gill-plumes are most brilliantly, almost garishly, 
coloured, This, however, cannot be shown here. Red, yellow, 
violet, pink and green are vividly contrasted. But they have, 











besides, one surprising feature: and this is the fact that these I. TETHYS LEPORINA : A SEA-SLUG ABOUT EIGHT 

INCHES LONG. A GREAT COWL-LIKE EXPANSION 

OVERHANGS THE MOUTH, AND DOWN EACH SIDE 

OF THE BACK RUNS A SERIES OF PEAR-SHAPED 
“* FINGERS.” 


long plumes are all armed with stinging-cells. These have a 
strange history: they are not the natural product, but derived 
from the sea-anemones on which they feed. Their function in the 
anemone is to repel their enemies, and they seem to succeed in all 
except these remarkable 
* sea-slugs,’’ which swal- 
low them together with 
the _ stings. Into the 
digestive organs they pass, 
and then make their way 
in some mysterious fashion 
out of the stomachs and 
into the long plumes of 
their captors, to renew 
their old function once 
more, losing apparently 
none of their efficiency. 
There is, I believe, no 
other known instance of 


this kind. How this re- 2. (LEFT) DENDRONOTUS FRONDOSUS, A NEAR RELATION OF TETHYS: THE SLUG-LIKE BODY IS COVERED BY FLESHY, BRANCH- 
markable change of hosts ING TENTACLES GIVING AN ALMOST MOSSY APPEARANCE AND 
RIZEOLIA PEREGRINA: ANOTHER SEA-SLUG WHEREIN THE GILLS ALONG THE BACK, INSTEAD OF PRESENTING A 
APPEARANCE, TAKE THE FORM OF LONG THREADS WHICH SERVE AS LUNGS. THEY ARE FOUND BETWEEN TIDE-MARKS. 


came about seems to be 
unknown. The nearest 
approach to it is furnished 
by some coral-reef fishes which transmit their 
poisonous properties to the victims which they eat. 
But here the result of that meal ends fatally ! 
Another remarkable member of this group is the 
sea-hare (Aphysia) (Fig. 4), so called from _ its 
fanciful likeness to a crouching hare, a resemblance 
due to the forward thrust of a pair of tentacles 
and the hunched-up shape it assumes when 
resting. But it has, poor thing, an evil reputation, 
dating back for centuries, though it is quite 
as harmless as its namesake. This belief apparently 
arose from its rather unpleasant smell, and _ its 
habit, when alarmed, of squirting out a_ violet 
“ink” from glands in the mantle, or enveloping 
shield, of the body so commonly found among the 
mollusca, It is common in the Yealm River and 
estuary, where it lives among the eel-grass 
(Zostera). There is a thin shell on the back, which 
serves to protect the projecting gills. The folds of 
this mantle can either be turned back or used when 


swimming. In its coloration it varies from a 4. THE SEA-HARE (APHYSIA PUNCTATA), SO CALLED FROM A FANCIFUL 
RESEMBLANCE TO A HARE WHEN CROUCHING. THE COLOUR RANGES FROM 
A PURPLE SHADE IN THE MINIATURE STAGE TO A VELVETY-BLACK WITH 
IN THE ADULT. 


purple shade when young to a dark velvety-brown 
or black when older, and this is relieved by 
white spots. 

In the strongest possible contrast with all 
these stands the beautiful carinaria of the Mediterranean and the warmer parts 
of the Atlantic and Indian Oceans. The body is perfectly transparent and carries 
a wonderful shell shaped like a Phrygian cap. It does not creep about, after 
the manner of molluscs, but, like several other closely related species, swims about 
in the open sea. This most beautiful, fragile shell, perhaps the most beautiful 
shell of any mollusc, was at one time so rare that as much as {100 is said to have been 
given for a single specimen, though at the present time—or, at any rate, up to the time 
when we could talk of the “ piping times of peace '"—-not more than from five to ten pounds. 
It has a long, narrow body, tapering somewhat at the tail, and with a peculiar, cylindrical 
mouth projecting like the stopper of a bottle. This wonderful shell is suspended from 
below on a short stalk, mouth upwards: immediately above, projecting from the ridges 
of the back, is a great, lobe-shaped fin serving as a balancing organ and for steering. The 
gills are carried within the open mouth of the shell. They feed on jelly-fish of various 
kinds, and probably other soft animals / P. Pyvecrart 
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KIPLING AND SOME MODERN POETS. 


F any two English poets have been disparaged and belittled since the emergence of 
modernism, they are Tennyson and Kipling, and if anyone might have been expected 
by their detractors to set his seal on the “‘ debunking ” process, it would surely have been 
Mr. T. S. Eliot, High Priest of the modernist cult in poetry. Yet what do we find? A 
few years ago, Mr. Eliot “ introduced ” a selection from Tennyson with all the deference 
due to a great master. Those who thought he had come to curse must have felt slightly 
deflated when he remained to bless. Now he has performed a similar service for the much- 
abused author of ‘‘ Barrack Room Ballads,’”’ between which and some of Tennyson’s tater 
poems he had suggested an affinity. The new work of rehabilitation is ‘ A Cuoice oF 
Krptinc’s VERSE.” Made by T. S. Eliot. With an Fssay on Rudyard K»pling 
(Faber ; 8s. 6d.). In this masterly appreciation we have a just, though discriminating, 
eulogy of Kipling’s verse that shou!d satisfy his admirers and confute his foes. Mr. Eliot 
insists that Kipling’s verse should be studied along with his prose, since the two are closely 
interrelated. Kipling, he says, was essentially a ballad-writer and ‘‘ was not trying to 
write poetry at all.” At the same time he had ‘“‘ a consummate gift of word, phrase and 
rhythm ” and a remarkable variety of form and metre, derived 
largely from Swinburne. On the whole, however, he classifies 
Kipling as a great, indeed unique, verse-wrier, rather than as a 
poet. This distinction between poetry and verse, which Mr. Eliot 
himself admits is ‘‘ imprecise,” and complicated by the use of 
words in different senses, started a notable controversy in The 
Times Literary Supplement. 


Kipling has been accused, among other things, of a false 
religious tone in his diction. Defending its sincerity, Mr. Eliot 
refers to ‘the important influence of Biblical imagery and the 
Authorised Version language upon his writing,” and ‘on the 
strength of Recessional,”’ calls him a great bymn-writer with 
true prophetic inspiration. Kipling’s gravest offence in the eyes 
of pacifists was, of course, his imperialism. We can see to-day 
which view was right. Here again Mr. Eliot rebuts the charges, 
emphasising the true character of Kipling’s patriotism. “ He 
believed that the British have a greater aptitude for ruling than 
other people, and that they include a greater number of kindly, 
incorruptible and unself-seeking men capable of administration.” 
To-day, grim pathos belongs to Kipling’s ‘“‘ Mandalay "’ and “* Song 
of the English,”’ especially the stanzas on Hong Kong, Rangoon 
and Singapore. 


There is seductive verbal music in ‘‘ STREET Soncs.”’ By 
Edith Sitwell (Macmillan; 3s. 6d.), though, as in listening to 
actual music, while conscious of beauty and charm, it is often 
difficult to identify sound and sense. Through all these delicately 
wrought fantasies runs an elusive symbolism, almost, it would 
seem, a private code of secondary meaning concealed in certain 
words and allusions, which escapes the uninitiated. Sometimes, 
indeed, the trend of thought is adumbrated by a sub-title such 
as ‘“‘ The Raids, 1940,” or a prefatory quotation, but for those 
nurtured in the forthright lucidity of Tennyson the cryptic method 
forms a spiritual cross-word puzzle. In Miss Sitwell’s final poem, 
however, “An Old Woman,” occurs a refreshing change to direct 
and concrete simplicity. It is an exquisite portrayal of old age, 
contented to dream by 
the fireside among old 
memories. 


The title of ‘* Street 
Songs ’’—chosen, as_ the 
wrapper reveals, ‘‘ because 
they are on_ themes 


—is somewhat misleading. 
It recalls the peripatetic 
chant of the _ lavender- 
seller. The author’s themes 
are nothing like that. 
Another recent book of 
hers, which I have had no 
suitable opportunity to 
mention before, is a 
delightful anthology 
entitled ‘* Look ! THE 
Sun.” Edited by Edith Sitwell (Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.). 
It is “‘intended primarily for children,” she says, 
“but readers of all ages will also, I hope, derive 
happiness from it.’”” Among longer items included 
are ‘“‘ Goblin Market,” ‘The Ancient Mariner,”” and 
‘* The Eve of St. Agnes.” 


SERVING AS A MOST EFFECTIVE DISGUISE.—— 3. (RIGHT) 
** MOSS-LIKE ” 


Young readers, and the young in heart if not in 
years, will likewise enjoy ‘““ BELLS AND Grass.” A 
Book of Rhymes by Walter de la Mare. With 
Illustrations by F. Rowland Emett (Faber ; 7s. 6d.). 
Here the author has revived, and extended, the 
contents of an old MS. book, recently unearthed, 
and dating from about 1905, eight years before his 
famous “* Peacock Pie’ appeared. In his own vein 
Mr. de la Mare is inimitable, and the delicious draw- 
ings are a worthy accompaniment. 


Several anthologies besides Miss Sitwell’s call 
for notice. Mr. Eliot sponsors, with a preface, 
* Tue Littte Book or Mopern Verse.” Chosen by 
Anne Ridler (Faber ; 3s. 6d.). Rather disappointingly, 
he declares that “‘ modern" poetry cannot be defined 
as a whole. Chronologically, this collection goes back 
to Yeats and Gerard Manley Hopkins (1844-89), 
but its modernity is a matter of principles and method rather than of date. It gives 
typical examples of “ literary generations " descended from the pioneer rebels, but is too 
small to be completely representative. 


Two interesting anthologies bear wholly or in part on the war. The Muse of Action 
has inspired “ Porems From tHe Forces.” A Collection of Verses by Serving Members 
of the Navy, Army, and Air Force, edited with Introduction by Keidrych Rhys. Preface 
by Colonel the Rt. Hon. Walter Elliot (Routledge ; 6s.). These poems are deeply moving, 
apart from any question of literary quality. The R.A.F. contributes alse to a work speci- 
fically relevant thereto, but covering the whole evolution of aeronautics, in peace as well 
as war, from early legends, prophecies and premonitions to modern practice. its title 
is ‘“‘ Wincs."” An Anthology of Flight. Edited by H. G. Bryden (Faber ; 8s. 6d.). The 
book is the most satisfactory of its kind that I have seen. It is curious that Kipling, poct 
of the Services, apparently neglected the romance of airmen and aircraft.—-C. E. Byes 
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REALISTIC PICTURES OF THE GRIM WAR ON THE RUSSIAN FRONT. 
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RUSSIA’S NON-STOP OFFENSIVE. SOVIET MOTOR-CYCLISTS AND ARMOURED CARS 
THE ADVANCE COMMEMORATED THE 24TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE RED ARMY. 





GRIM PICTURE FROM THE RUSSIAN FRONT: GERMAN SOLDIERS FROZEN 
TO DEATH IN THE BITTER COLD OF THE SOVIET’S SNOWY WASTES. 














lk, RED ARMY GUARDS, WARMLY CLAD, MOVING UP TOWARDS STARAYA RUSSA, WHERE L FACTORY WORKERS IN A SOVIFT TOWN, ARMED WITH HAND-GRENADES AND i 
GENERAL KUROUCHKIN HAS THE I6TH GERMAN ARMY IN A TIGHT RING. MOLOTOV COCKTAILS, AT BAY AS THE ENEMY APPROACH, \ 

P 2 rs) 

The vast Russian armies, led with consummate ability, from the command of the Fifth Division, brought from France—the fifth division to be destroyed in this 
General Kurouchkin in the north to Marshal Timoshenko in the south, are com | battle—was annihilated. On March 8, Sichevka, between Vyazma and Riev, was 

| - . 

pelling Hitler to throw in more and more reserves The most spectacular move captured, the railway cut, !500 Germans killed, and huge supplies taken At 
ments are at Staraya Russa, in the north, with the recapture of Smolensk, and Staraya Russa, the remains of General von Busch's l6th Army are in a net 
the freeing of Leningrad the objectives. On February 24, three German divisions tightly drawn, and must surrender or die. Our pictures, radiced from Russia, 


(including an S.S. Division) were smashed, and 12,000 killed. A few days later, | throw a dramatic sidelight on the operations, mostly in this sector 
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LATEST AIR, SEA AND LAND WAR MACHINES: 
THE “WHIRLWIND,” MINIATURE DESTROYER, AND “JEEPS.” 


Ve 





TWO ASPECTS OF THE WESTLAND “ WHIRLWIND ”’ IN FLIGHT: THIS TWIN-ENGINED FIGHTER IS EASILY IDENTIFIABLE BY ITS UNORTHODOX CRUCIFORM TAIL STRUCTURE. 

in the nose; its length is 32 ft. 3 ins., and its wing-span 45 ft. The engines are supercharged 
Rolls-Royce “ Peregrines,” each developing 850 h.p. The machine has a high performance, is very 
manceuvrable, and its cruciform tail unit is an bon le feature. The excellent design of the pilot's 
transparent cockpit covering allows equal visibility in practically all directions. 


The Westland ‘‘ Whirlwind” has been on the secret list for some long time past, but a German 
aircraft recognition book, containing photographs and silhouettes of the aircraft, has recently been 
brought to light, so it is now possible to make public certain details of. the “ Whirlwind.” A 
twin-engined fighter, for use by day or by night, the “ Whirlwind”’ mounts four 20-mm. cannon 








BRITAIN’S ANSWER .TO THE GERMAN SUBMARINE MENACE— 
A MINIATURE DESTROYER USED FOR PATROL AND ESCORT DUTIES. 


Small, fast and speedy, well- armed surface craft (and plenty of them) 
would seem to be the best answer to the submarine menace, and our 
picture shows such a craft moving at 2 speed ; just what speed these 
small craft are capable of is not for publication, but the waves smashing 
over the tiny craft’s bows and the foaming wake provide significant hints. 


' 
| 





FIRE-RESISTING HOOD 


OF AN ITALIAN SHIP: MULTUM IN PARVO: AN AMERICAN “ JEEPS,"” THE SMALLEST COMBAT TRYING OUT THE NEW 
DESIGNED FOR THE SAFETY OF OIL TANKERS. 


VEHICLE USED BY THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 
The fast-moving war in the Libyan Desert has yielded many A contingent of American troops | has arrived in London and our picture shows The danger of fire resulting from enemy attacks is especially 
curious results, and our pioture illustrates an ironic oddity. an officer and three men driving a “ Jeeps through the capital. These ubiquitous grave in the case of the crews of oil tankers, and our picture 
The policeman on point duty is seen sheltered from the wind vehicles are 11 ft. long, 56 ins. wide and 40 ins. high, can carry six men, have eight shows the latest safety device evolved by the Ministry of War 
speeds, a 60-h.p. engine, can carry a machine-gun or tow an anti-tank gun, and Transport. This fire-resist hood is made in ame Gee ene 

seconds, it weigns 2 ib. 64 


and sand by part of an Italian ship which was sunk in 
Tobruk Harbour. A sea disaster makes for land comfort! can be carried by air-borne units. can be donned in a matter 


SHELTERED BY A_ PIECE 
A MILITARY POLICEMAN ON POINT DUTY AT TOBRUK. 
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TWO MEN 
WALKED IN A GARDEN 





. 





One was a yisionary, the other an inventor. The 


evening before, they had been to the local Picture 
Palace. D. W. Griffith was thrilling the country 
with that grandiose epic—The Birth of a Nation. 
‘* Wonderful the way they handled those crowd 
scenes,” said the visionary. ‘‘ But not so wonderful 
the way they kept us hanging around the box office.” 
The inventor spoke with some feeling. ‘ Griffith 
could give them a few tips about handling crowds.” 
‘* You’re right there,” said the visionary. ‘“ And 
that crowd problem will get worse as this cinema 
business gets bigger. Can’t you.....??’ ‘Can't 
I what?” said the inventor. “Help the box 
office people to handle crowds.” ‘ By recruiting 
legions of gold-braided commissionaires ?” ‘* Certainly 
not,” interrupted the visionary, ‘ but by inventing 
a machine which will issue tickets—thousands and 
thousands of tickets at top speed, so that queues 
just fade away at a pace that has never even been 
dreamed of.” ‘ There may be something in what 


you say, and I suppose you want me to invent... ?” 


“4 Exactly !” 
And from those beginnings there was evolved 


the Automaticket Ticket-Issuing Machine. 





Adding Machines (Plus) 


Calculators (Sumlock) . 
Pressure Controllers (Instantly Variable) 


ott. ? sage Taximeters (Belpunch) 

COMPAN 1ES Ticket Issuing Machines (Automaticket) 
Ticket Manufacturers 

Totalisators (Belpunch) 

Mechanical Fastenings (Sesame) 






make and sell 


rs and manufacturers of these mechanised 


BELL PUNCH are designe and electrical contractors to the 


1 systems. Also engineering - 
cians, We Office, Air Ministry and Ministry of Supply. 


BELL PUNCH COMPANY LIMITED, 39, ST, JAMES'S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1] WM. SANDERSON & SON, LTD. 
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NO-TROUBLE 


INVESTMENT 





See, too, how your money grows in National 
And all the time it 
gives no trouble — you don’t even have to 


Savings Certificates ! 


pay Income Tax on the increase they earn. 











Save for the future. SAVE NOW! 
NUMBER OF 
coin arten's vears | acter vo vears| INCREASE 
! Certificate 


17/6 | 206 | 5/6 


15/- 





10 Certificates 


£7.10 


£8.15 | £10.5 


£2.15 





100 Certificates 


£79 


£379 


£87.10 | £102.10 


£27.10 
£137.10 





£437.10) £512.10 

















Leave your money for 10 years 
and it earns over | 


36 per cent. 
INCREASE 








NATIONAL 


SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES 


Issued by The National Savings Committee 
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SELF-CONTAINED VE 


This three-filter-unit plant (with 
standby pedal operation) prevides 
perfect ventilation and air filtra- 
tion for 105 persons, however 
long the plant may have to be in 
operation. Similar plants have 
been installed with success by 
municipalities, industrial concerns, 
offices, hotels, flats, etc. 


WRITE TO-DAY 
for 


FULL PARTICULARS 


SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN & COMPANY LIMITED. 
LEIGH @ ‘Phone: 94, 95, 96 Leigh. "Grams: “ Utilization,” Leigh @ LANCS. 
LONDON OFFICE: 66, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.! 





Noticse.—The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indicaticn 
that they are necessarily available for export , 
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Famous QUEENS = © 














This famous Regiment dates from Queen Anne. 

Disban oe at the Peace of Utrecht. Restored in 1715 
Wynne's Dragoon 5 Conv verted 

isan, in 1783. Equ —— as Lancers 1816 


630 who ora 


Queen A de € 
ca . the a Qu een's Lancer 


HIGHLAND 
QUEEN 


HIGHLAND. GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 
QUEEN also attracts particular notice because Of 
Grand } its outstanding quality mellowed by age, and 
dscorca wHiskv i ; 2 


: MaSemat, Lrllluah Ld } 


WST7; 
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MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., LEITH, EDINBURGH 


cas : GLEN MORAY —-GLENLIVET, MORAYSHIRE 
Distilleries : {Nb‘cLeNMORANGIE. ROSS-SHIRE 





BULLETS AND MINES— BEAVERBROOK WANTS THEM TURNED OUT NOW-PLEASE! 














Established 1833 


NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 


LIMITED 








WARTIME IDEAS to 
ASSIST PRODUCTION 


UN RAY Treatment is given twice a week. The 
average time taken from work is 10 minutes. The tonic 
effect derived from this innovation means better health 


Head Office: 
15, Bishopsgate, London, EC. 2. 


and greater production le is particularly valuable in 

combating the effect of black-out Records show 

absence through illness as follows Those not taking 
Affiliations : treatment . 10%; Those taking Sun Ray . 37 


FOR DETAILS OF THIS AND OTHER SCHEMES, APPLY TO 


GUY MOTORS LIMITED 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLE MANUFACTURERS 


WOLVERHAMPTON 


COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO. LTD. 
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The Night Convoy by Rowland Hilder 


ve ever-turning wheel... 


Wheels within, and wheels without... . the world renown of the B.S.A. organi- 
Within, the imprisoned wheels of industry; zation and its products, Daimler and 
without, the rolling wheels’ of the Lanchester Cars, B.S.A. Cars, Bicycles and 
highway. ... Motor-Cycles, Daimler Buses, Jessop and 

The wheels of the highway are like a Saville Steels, B.S.A. Guns and ‘Tools, 
shuttle, bringing to the creative wheels of and the Monochrome Hardchrome Process. 
the factory the elements they need, scatter- 


ing their creations across the world. 





From the movement of the wheels—great 


and small—within and without—springs 
| mo th t aides 3 1 ” ‘ produces: 
the power that drives industry. Daimler ‘Che 
Lanchester Cars 

B.S.A. Bicycles 

our lives have come more and more to B.S.A. Cars and Motor Cycles 
Jessop. & Saville Special Steels 
depend on the ever-turning wheel. It is B.S.A. & Burton Griffiths Tools 
Monochrome Hardchrome Process 
the predominating theme in the move- B.S.A. Guns and Rifles 
Daimler Buses 

ment of the world about us. It is the | © The Birmingham Small Arms Co., Ltd., England 


Our work, our pleasures, our fortunes, 











essential factor on which has been built 
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